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on the other. This has often been done, of course, in a technical way, 
particularly in recent years, but hardly as clearly and simply as Professor 
Hibben has done it in his exposition. 

The first nine chapters of the book are mainly devoted to the theoretical 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, Chapter IX being on "The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant"; Chapter X, the concluding one, is entitled "The 
Practical Influences of the Enlightenment." This is a rather unfortunate 
arrangement, for a great deal remains to be considered in the concluding 
chapter of 40 pages. After a very brief but clear account of the drift 
of ethical speculation in Great Britain during this period, still briefer 
mention is made of the Deist controversy and of the prevailing theories 
of government, and, in a few concluding paragraphs, Kant's attitude 
toward these moral, religious, and political problems is outlined. This 
over-burdened concluding chapter by no means does justice to the book 
as a whole, which is practically certain to have a favorable reception, 
and to make all those interested in philosophy wait expectantly for the 
following volumes of the series. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

The Individual and Reality : An Essay Touching the First Prin- 
ciples of Metaphysics. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. London, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909. — pp. xxiv, 449. 

Of idealism, at the present day, it may justly be said, "The King is 
dead! Long live the King!" Men gather in sad procession to follow 
to its last resting place the stately coffin of old hopes and outworn spec- 
ulations. But behind the dead monarch rides the new king, blood of 
the old blood and flesh of the old flesh. Mr. Fawcett's book cries allegiance 
to the new king. The old monarch, were he alive, would have looked 
with wary suspicion upon this warrior, grown bold in impious violence, 
would have bid him forth from his dominions; but the new king, wise 
through his sire's mischances, will doubtless hold him for a strong arm 
against the battle-days. 

For Mr. Fawcett's book cuts down ruthlessly well-nigh the whole 
sacred company of idealist heroes. A priori ideas; the eternal Ab- 
solute; intellect the all-compelling; the transcendent self; God, the 
absolute perfection; the timeless, spaceless ego. Down they fall, the 
long-reverenced worthies! Yet the warrior strikes so surely, so deftly, 
with such downright honest skill, that we stop to wonder and admire. 
And then when the mischief is done, we linger to carry out the dead and 
to yield allegiance to the champion and his band. And these are very 
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pagan heroes indeed whom he has gathered about him : an uncompromising 
empiricism ; a frank, unblushing probabalism ; an absolute evolutionism ; 
anti-intellectualism; a reality at bottom alogical ; finite gods; temporal, 
spatial, changing "centres of experience"; and, most unusual of all, an 
all-embracing mother-stuff of subconsciousness. Yet, somehow, we yield 
allegiance! For we see them to be, in truth, not marauders, but renewers 
and strengtheners of the kingdom. 

To come to the book itself. According to the writer, the problem of 
metaphysics is the Riddle of the Universe. Yet the author frankly 
admits that "both the complete statement and the complete solution of 
this riddle will be lacking. The statement will be defective, since we do 
not know all appearances. And the solution will be defective. . . [be- 
cause it will be] a result reached by way of thinking. Thought moves 
blithely towards the complete absorption of its object. But, in the event, 
it is revealed as a phase only of the Appearance which it had hoped to seize. 
. . . There is a flaw in the nature of philosophical thinking. Ration- 
alism tries to stand for, or close with, that which is fuller and richer than 
itself." Here is the first vigorous dissent from the older schools. Con- 
ceptual thought is, ipso facto, not adequate to Reality. It approaches 
adequacy; it indicates, in a way, what is real; but it is never quite equal 
to the richness and subtle variety of Reality. Herein lies the error of 
Absolutism. It seeks to use conceptual thought as a measuring rod for 
the Real, to reject as illusory what will not lie straight and passive be- 
neath the unyielding inches. The author makes no parley. "Truth," 
he is willing to dare, "need not be internally consistent. Its primary 
duty is to be consistent with the Real. And the nature of the Real may be 
such as to support what, for discursive thinking, is self-contradictory. 
. . . We are apt to forget that concrete feeling may hold, without in- 
ternal jar, that which, analyzed in conceptual thought, yields antinomies 
and grave unrest" (p. 63). 

After a searching criticism of Absolutism as an epistemological theory, 
the author indicates the shortcomings of Pragmatism as a method of 
truth. "Pragmatism seems an interesting, but, withal, passing phase 
of this movement toward reformation [of Absolutism]. Its innovation, 
the theory of truth, is not happy. And the bare statement of the doctrine 
invites to dogma. The consequences of truth have to be satisfactory. 
But by which of the 'multitude' of standards is satisfactoriness to be 
measured? . . . The unsatisfactory is our customary fare. . . . You may 
effect much, or you may kick miserably against the pricks. And in the 
end you get simply this — Reality for sentient creatures is what Experience 
reveals it to be. This Experience, which, in the main, is not made, but 
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comes, is the autocrat. And 'absolutely satisfactory' is a predicate not 
to be asserted of it dogmatically in advance. Metaphysics has its special 
end ; and its first business is certainly not to cheer or console. In realizing 
its end, it may reach what, in respect of rival interests and ends, is disas- 
trous" (p. 29). 

The author is not prepared "to accept either of these widely contrasted 
theories of truth." "In the end a statement is true, not because it is 
mediated, not because it coheres with, or hangs from a statement or 
statements, but because it draws attention to what its object is or contains" 
(p- 34)- I have italicized the last words because they indicate the 
exclusively symbolic function which the author attributes to thought. 
Reality is infinitely more than thought; in its driving power it is funda- 
mentally alogical. Thought can therefore never do more than serve 
as a more or less accurate guide post. It would be folly to walk the guide 
post instead of the road we are to travel! "The generalizing or 'law 
giving' reason is one of those novelties which arise in connection with 
finite conscious individuals such as we. The time-process is genuine: 
Reality in its changing flow is Time. And in this Flux . . . Reason with 
its 'Universals' is developed, and, pending the coming of a superior kind 
of knowledge, will hold its own. Its limitations, however, leap to the 
eye" (p. 153). Mr. Fawcett calls his method, the Method of Adequation: 
propositions must somehow be "adequate" to their objects; or, as he 
expresses it most briefly, "Truth means propositions which, in view of 
our ends, can be taken as, and substituted for, the appearances with which 
they agree" (p. 38). In this statement of the purely 'indicative' character 
of propositions and of their limited substitutional value, the author em- 
phasizes his dissent both from the correspondence, the coherence, and the 
more recent teleological theories of truth. 

Method disposed of, metaphysics proper is broached. The problem 
is to find a beginning. Instead of finding it in an abstract category, in 
the fullness of the Absolute, or in the customary 'ego,' the author discovers 
it in this bare shred of truth: "Appearances, as aspects of sentient ex- 
perience, appear" (p. 43). Yet he quickly assures the chapfallen reader, 
"We have no mind to live shivering in this rag of metaphysical certitude. 
But how are we to procure garments of more substantial worth?" We 
must leave certitude behind us and venture some risks. "A trust in 
present consciousness is assumed. . . . But [it] does not suffice. Present, 
immediate, or direct experience is too limited. A belief in past appearances 
is requisite: a guarded trust in Memory must be forthcoming" (p. 45). 
Our trust in a represented past is strenghtened by the fact that "The past 
does not . . . appear solely through Memory. There is the fundamental 
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or primary past which is intuited or directly felt." The pressing need, 
however, is to pass beyond 'my' Centre of Experience. To this end "the 
master-clue is Relativity: most aspects of appearance, if I regard them 
closely, waft me to others with which they are implicated, and failing 
which they would not be quite what they are. . . . There is so much 
within the Centre which seems relative to, and, in part, dependent on an 
order without" (p. 47). 

But we are stopped at once by what seems a fatal hindrance. An 
outer world appears; but appearances are declared by high philosophical 
authority to be unreal. If we are to get on at all we must remove this 
obstruction. "Appearances," the author roundly declares, and the sen- 
tence prefaces a discussion of profound epistemological and metaphysical 
import, "are real: this statement means that Appearances are what my 
sentient experience reveals them to be" (p. 49). The full significance of 
this defence of secondary qualities ("what my sentient experience reveals") 
will be seen later, when the author attempts to establish the psychical 
character of the external world. He justifies his position at this point 
by showing that Absolutism, which denies the reality of Appearances, has 
no ground to stand on. (1) Absolutism can adduce no proofs that appear- 
ances are not what they are. (2) Appearances are said to belong to the 
Absolute; but not as I know and feel them. What, than are the appear- 
ances as I know and feel them? (3) The Absolute is altogether too specu- 
lative an idea. (4) There may indeed be a wider ground of reality; "but 
the Ground must be such as to respect and accept the reality of the finite 
centre. It must not 'transform,' 'harmonize,' 'absorb'; it may be more 
than but it must anyhow 'include' my experience" (p. 52). (5) The ar- 
gument that appearances are self-contradictory proves nothing; for 
appearances may be real even though to our limited consciousness they 
are self-contradictory. It may be true that Reality, "as isolated in the 
propositions of conceptual thought," supports contradiction. 

We may quite freely, then, particularly in view of (4), accept as real 
and examine such "self-contradictory" experiences as time, space, change, 
causality, and above all that chameleon-changing "compound of contra- 
dictions," the finite centre of experience. "What am I, the thing that 
can say T?" We answer this question wholly empirically: "In what, 
and as what, appearances is this T to be found?" First, the "I" is no 
mere series of atomistic "states." "There is surely a series to be reckoned 
with. But there is unity in this series" (p. 66). "Different 'perceptions' 
. . . are 'distinguished'; but we have to add — within a Whole." It 
is fatally false, however, to separate out the Whole from the content: 
"Consciousness is inseparable from 'its' content." This being so, "a 
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good many mythological phantasms have to go" (p. 67): the unalterable 
'I' — for content is flux; the merely simple T — for content is complex; 
the merely unitary and barely identical T — for content shows plurality 
and difference; the substantial self of the traditional unknowable type — 
"for content cannot either hold or attest it;" the timeless and spaceless T 
— for content is spatial and temporal. 

To proceed with the analysis of the Finite Centre: "The inward self or 
subject does not exhaust the Centre. . . . The inward self is not primary 
but is developed within the Centre" (p. 70). The latter sentence is 
important for the argument that follows. The author is intent upon 
showing that "consciousness," a late development, is but the "illuminated 
portion" of the Centre, a portion which is continuous with and inseparable 
from the vast unilluminated or subconscious portion. This will enable 
him later to infer the continuity of all finite centres with each other in one 
primordial mother-stuff of sub-consciousness. "The empirical 'mind' and 
'world' are distinctions within the Centre: distinctions preceded by Mill's 
Neutrum, at which stage only a confused feeling-complex obtains. There 
is a Whole-Feeling, or super-relational awareness, answering to the con- 
tent-whole in which 'mind' and 'world' take their rise" (p. 83). 

The 'illuminated portion' of the Finite Centre is continuous with a wider 
unilluminated range of consciousness. Everything points, now, to a 
still wider continuity, a continuum or mother-stuff of all centres. "How 
is the passage into this System to be commenced? ... I shall start from 
reasonings based on the reality of alien human Centres. ... I shall then 
discuss this system with intent to suggest how the many Centres interact 
in a mother-stuff which is co-essential with themselves. And when 
something has been done to show on what general lines the riddle of 
Nature and persons must be solved, I shall proceed to discuss a number of 
implicated and very grave questions at which, as yet, we have not even 
glanced" (p. 100). The 'very grave questions' are, among others, the 
'Ground of Appearance' ; 'The Evolution of Nature' ; 'The Evolution of 
Individuals'; 'Death'; 'Birth and the Plurality of Lives' ; 'Infinite and 
Finite Gods'; 'The Destiny of Individuals'; 'The Evolution of God.' 
Since the author's answers, unusual, fascinating, and often deeply sig- 
nificant, depend upon his conclusions as to the continuous basis of all 
life, we must indicate as briefly as possible what that view is. 

"The Centre, with its subjective and objective contents, seems a ter- 
ritory whence I cannot pass. . . . [But] the Centre may include the work- 
ings of a wider domain" (p. 99). At any rate, Solipsism is not an empirical 
fact. "Theoretical certitude is at an end. Even the passage to ejects 
of the human sort is not absolutely to be guaranteed by rational proofs" 
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(p. ioo). "I have to admit that certain events in my Centre point to 
events which altogether transcend, its conscious sphere, I am in touch 
•with a fringe or region of the enveloping system, the 'esse' of which certainly 
does not consist in its being inferred by me" (p. 107). What, now, is this 
region? It is not a realm of things-in-themselves. It is of one tissue 
with the content of my sentient life; that is, it is itself psychical. Mechan- 
ical theories of Nature have failed of this insight. "Mechanical theory may 
be only the partial point of view of one who thinks about these processes 
. . . from the outside" (p. 115). The deeper problem which mechanism, 
on account of its abstractness, never broaches, is to conceive the processes 
of Nature from the inside, so to speak, as they experience themselves. "And 
I urge that the basis of this Nature must be far richer than a mechanically 
conceived ether permits" (p. 115). 

What, now, is the character of this "Nature"? "It is certainly complex, 
and it is also [since appearances are what my sentiency reveals] of the 
character of experience — content. We have now to add that it contains 
indefinitely numerous minor centres, and that these centers are funda- 
mentally akin to our own. The transcendent region relative to the Moun- 
tain [physical nature] is not to be mechanically conceived. The physico- 
chemical theories subserve practice: they are not to be mistaken for 
statements of fact. They reject 'secondary qualities' such as all known 
objects show, and they ignore, also, other 'qualities' which peradventure 
ought not to be shelved. The minor centres are not parts of a mechanism. 
On the other hand, they are not self-contained Leibnitzian monads, but 
rather emphases, foci of intense activity, travelling eddies, as it were, 
within a Mother-Stuff Co-essential with Ourselves. My conscious centre 
is not the universe; hence this Mother-stuff in its fulness is not, and can- 
not be, present to me. But my Centre belongs to the Universe; hence 
the Mother-stuff cannot be regarded as entirely veiled. The drop, we 
may say, shows what the surrounding ocean is like. The drop, we may say 
shows what the surrounding ocean is like. The Mother-stuff lies beyond, 
but it shines also within me. It is disclosed and the feeling-whole, where 
my conscious being comes to light. It wells up and reveals itself to itself 
in the appearance, subjective and objective, whereby from moment to 
moment I exist" (p. 117). 

That the minor centres which constitute nature are of one tissue with 
my sentient life — here is the crucial point of the book. The author re- 
jects the traditional idealistic modes of inferring reality to be consciou- 
ness-stuff. Yet he himself concludes in his way that all reality is funda- 
mentally psychical. The conclusion is reached on the one hand, as already 
indicated, by a refutation of Absolutism, but in the main by a criticism 
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of mechanistic theory. Mechanism reduces our experience-content to 
primary qualities. For example, we hear a sound ; forthwith the mechan- 
icist separates the "sound-experience" from "that which sounds." The 
"sound-experience" (secondary qualities) is attributed wholly to the 
subject; while the "that which sounds" is the bare object divested of 
secondary qualities. This separation of the secondary qualities from the 
experience-object, however, is sheer falsification, for which experience 
never gives us direct warrant. We must strenuously resist this effort of 
mechanistic thought to reduce experience-content to poverty-stricken 
primary qualities. In short, as good empiricists, we must take the ex- 
perience in its "given-wholeness," and not cut it asunder into a bare 
subject and a bare object. "Consciousness," again, "is inseparable 
from 'its' content." Taking it thus, we must accept the empirical fact 
that in the process of being felt, experience-objects are revealing in some 
measure what they contain. "When I perceive colors or hear sounds . . . 
I am aware of complexes which the innumerable minor centres, answering 
to the parts of the cortex cells, possess distributed among themselves. 
... I must consider [therefore] whether even in these centres there do not 
obtain foregleams of sentient life. It seems reasonable to contend that 
such is actually the case" (p. 131). "I confront, indeed, in the content 
of minor centres a further indication of what the continuous basis of Nature 
is like. This complex is aglow with the "secondary qualities," and is 
marked in special regions at least by pleasures and pains. A mere frag- 
ment of this basis . . . displays itself directly to me. But I take the frag- 
ment as sampling the character of indefinitely vast territories which are not 
directly known" (p. 132). "A complete Nature-philosophy will assuredly 
compel me to supplement the appearances which I find in my centre. 
The supplementation, however, must posit nothing fundamentally alien 
in character to what is known. . . . The upshot . . . will, not improb- 
ably, be a theory which can be called Realistic and Idealistic as well" 
(p. 87). The author's argument has the advantage, over the older ide- 
alisms, of presenting a realistic conception of secondary qualities, and of 
, proceeding by inductive inference upon the basis of immediate experience. 
Yet in this thoroughly crucial matter, one wishes that the author had 
developed his position with greater clearness and strength. The estab- 
lishment of his position by the refutation of Absolutism and Mechanism 
still leaves him open to the attack of many a fierce Realist, who, accepting 
the reality of secondary qualities, within limits, will strongly argue for a 
physical reality which is in no sense psychical. 

With the psychical nature of the minor centres established, the step 
is easy to the characterization of the Mother-stuff in and of which all 
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centres are. In so far as it is not a being apart or separate from the 
centres, it is the continuous psychical "stuff" of which they are differen- 
tiations. The uniqueness of the author's point of view, his ' 'new' ' idealism, 
lies in the fact that he sees this "ground" of appearances to be not perfect, 
absolute consciousness, but, in its "beginning," at the very lowest level 
of consciousness; to be, in short, the "dark abyss" of the subconscious. 
The author differentiates his view clearly from that of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann. What is striking about the position, and what 
gives it advantage over the absolutisms, is that it yields frank allegiance 
to a thoroughly evolutional view of the world — time and change are real; 
while in regarding all reality as psychical and as realizing itself progres- 
sively, through struggle and cooperation, it holds fast to the essential 
conviction of Idealism as to the "ideal" destiny of the world. 

Not the least fascinating part of the volume is that which deals with 
the "grave" problems above mentioned. Space does not permit our 
entering into details. It will be easy to see, however, that with the re- 
pudiation of monadic "egos," with the conception of life as changing 
"eddies" in an eternal mother-stuff, death and immortality will be con- 
ceived in a manner greatly different from that of traditional theory and 
belief. Immortality, according to the author, is no adherent quality; 
it is rather a progressive achievement, following from the tendency of 
psychical "force" to "persist." Again, with body re-interpreted in pan- 
psychic fashion and in terms of the Mother-stuff of sub-consciousness, 
the problem of plurality of lives opens possibilities new and wholly fas- 
cinating. Finally, the view frankly disposes of the traditional theisms. 
Reality, "beginning" in the "dark abysm" of the .subconscious, is pro- 
gressively working its way forward to more adequate life. There may 
be finite gods; there surely is no perfect God. The destiny of the world is, 
in the end, peradventure, to achieve perfect life. 

The volume is a rare contribution to metaphysics. And it is the more 
significant in that it aligns itself frankly and fearlessly with the evolutional 
spirit of modern days. It does with marked success for philosophy what 
evolutional biologists are doing for the natural sciences. 

The book sorely needs an index. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 
University of California. 

System der Aesthetik. Von Johannes Volkelt. Zweiter Band. 

Mttnchen, Beck, 1910. — pp. xxii, 569. 

This second volume of this massive and sumptuously printed work, of 
which the first volume was noticed in the Review (Vol. XIV, pp. 7i7ff.), 



